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CURIOUS COURT CUSTOMS IN AUSTRIA. 
Tue Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary and 
Bohemia, is a faithful observer of ancient customs. 
His reign has witnessed many political changes ; 
but the etiquette of court, its ceremonials and 
pageants, have scarcely undergone a change since 
he came to the throne forty years ago. Every 
Maundy-Thursday His Majesty publicly washes— 
or pretends to wash—the feet of twelve old men. 
On Easter Eve he walks in the Procession of the 
Holy Sepulchre. On Easter Sunday he holds his 
Chapter of the Golden Fleece. On Corpus Christi 
Day he walks, wax taper in hand, through the 
principal streets of Vienna, accompanied by his 
entire court, his ministers, great officers of state, 
and knights of the imperial orders. Once a year 
he gives a ball, to which only the Hofftihig or 
persons with sixteen quarterings of nobility are 
invited; and once a year he places the state 
apartments of his palace at the disposal of a Com- 
mittee of bankers, manufacturers, and merchants, 
who give an Industrial Charity Ball, managed by 
themselves, For the rest, the arrangements of 
the imperial household as regards the employment 
and pay of servants proceed on a system which 
must be three centiiries old, and a system which is 
based largely on perquisites. An idea of it will 
be conveyed by the’ fact that nothing which is 
served at the imperial tables ever appears a second 
time ; meat, confectionery, bonbons, fruit, flowers, 
wines, wax-candles, all become the perquisites of 
various butlers and footmen,. 

The Maundy-Thursday function of the Fuss- 
waschung (feet-washing) was instituted in the six- 
teenth century by Charles V., but much earlier 
in Hungary by King Stephen, and it was intended 
as a lesson in humility for the sovereign and his 
consort. On the appointed day, all the great 
dignitaries of the empire, with members of both 
houses of parliament, officers on court service, 
and members of the nobility in gala uniforms, 
assemble in the Throne Room of the Hofburg 
shortly before ten in the morning. Tiers of seats 
have been erected all round the room for the 


diplomatic body, the press, and guests admitted by 
ticket—all the ladies invited being expected to 
appear in black without bonnets. Presently, a 
couple of folding-doors are thrown open, and 
through them enter, in single file, twelve old men 
and twelve old women, each escorted by two or 
three friends, They have been selected from the 
most aged among the poorest class in Vienna, and 
they are all dressed in sixteenth-century cos- 
tumes: the men wearing black tunics with broad 
white collars, knickerbockers, and shoes ; and the 
women, black dresses, with close-fitting starched 
caps. 

These poor people take their seats at two long 
tables set on opposite sides of the room; and 
punctually at ten the Emperor and Empress arrive, 
attended by the Archdukes and Archduchesses, a 
throng of court officials, and the clergy of the 
metropolitan chapter, headed by the Archbishop 
of Vienna. A priest ascends to a lectern and 
intones a prayer; after which the serving of a 
sumptuous meal to the almsfolk is at once pro- 
ceeded with. Four-and-twenty stalwart life-guards- 
men, in gold-laced scarlet coats and plumed hel- 
mets, march in, carrying trays, on which stand a 
tureen of soup and two plentiful dishes of fish. 
The trays are cleared at the men’s table by the 
Emperor and eleven Archdukes or Princes; and 
at the women’s table by the Empress and as many 
Archduchesses or Princesses. This ceremony is 
repeated three times more ; for a tray with three 
entrées follows the first ; then comes a tray with 
three sorts of roast and vegetables ; and lastly, a 
tray with sweets and fruit. The almsfolk, how- 
ever, do not touch these dainties. The Emperor 
and Empress ask them if they desire to eat, and, 
on a negative sign being made, the tables are 
cleared in the same order as the serving—that is, 
the life-guardsmen come in and go out four times 
with their trays. After this they enter once more, 


to remove the jug of wine, silver goblet, plate, 
knife, fork, spoon, and napkin which form each 
‘cover. All these articles, along with the dishes 
of food, are carried to an anteroom and there 
packed in large white boxes emblazoned with the 
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‘imperial arms ; and an hour later these boxes are 


delivered at the houses of the different almsmen 
and almswomen, and become their property. The 
wine-jugs are of a peculiar pattern, coloured green, 
with the imperial escutcheon highly gilt, and the 
date of the year on a white scroll, They are 
much prized by collectors, as only twenty-four are 
made yearly, and these can only be purchased 
from the actual recipients. 

Once the meal has been carried out, the tables 
are removed and the foot-washing begins. <A 
number of pages kneel and pull off each alms- 
man’s right-leg stocking and shoe. The same 


office is performed for the women by maids of | 


honour. Another prayer is then intoned; and the 
Emperor and Empress, drawing off their gloves, 
kneel, and proceed respectively to pour over the 


foot of each man and woman a little water out | 
This ewer is handed by a} 
chamberlain, another chamberlain holds a golden | 


of a golden ewer. 


basin, and a third a lawn towel. The towel serves 
fer the drying of the feet, this being also done 


by the Emperor and Empress. When the function | 
| is over, pages and maids of honour advance again | 
to replace the shoes and stockings ; and the last | 
act of the ceremony consists in the bestowal of | 
_ twenty-four purses, containing each fifty florins in | 


gold coins fresh minted. These purses are hung 
round the necks of the recipients. 


late years it has been shorn of half its attractions 
because the Empress has been debarred by ill 
health from performing her own part in it; but 
in all except the actual foot-washing, twelve alms- 
women have been annually favoured as though 
Her Majesty were present. 

The Easter Eve Holy Sepulchre Procession, 
which takes place within the courtyards of the 
palace, and the Easter Sunday Chapter of the 
Golden Fleece, which is held in the private chapel 
of the Hofburg, call for no particular description. 
The Golden Fleece is the ‘Garter’ of Austria- 
Hungary.* The insignia are a golden sheepskin 
hung round the neck with a scarlet ribbon. But 
on Chapter Day the knights wear their velvet 
mantles and golden collars. The ceremonial of 
the Chapter consists only in a roll-call, a mass, 
and the administration of the holy communion 
to every knight ; but as the Court Chapel is very 
small the spectators are few. The Corpus Christi 
Procession, on the other hand, is witnessed by 
tens of thousands, and is a very gorgeous pageant 


indeed. Like all ceremonies in which the Emperor | 


takes part, it is held very early in the morning, 
for His Majesty has no notion of spending the 
best hours of the day in bed. By six a.m. the 
principal streets of Vienna over a circuit of about 
a mile are crowded with a multitude of sightseers, 
and every window is thronged. In front of every 
church which the procession is to pass there stands 
an open air shrine or altar covered with flowers. 
Punctually at seven o'clock a long line of gala 
court chariots, drawn by eight, six, or four horses, 
drives up to the west door of St Stephen’s Cathe- 
dral. The Emperor is always dressed for these 
occasions in the uniform of an Austrian field- 


* There is a Spanish branch to the order. All the 
members both in Austria and Spain must be Roman 
Catholics. No exception to this rule is ever allowed. 


The whole | 
service lasts about half an hour, and is conducted 
with the most impressive order and gravity. Of | 


marshal—white tunic, scarlet trousers, and cocked- 
hat with green plumes, The square in front of 
the cathedral is kept clear by the Austrian life- 
guards in scarlet and riding black horses, and by 
the Hungarian Guards on dapple grays. These 
splendid troops, which are always on duty within 
the palace, are very seldom seen on horseback 
except on this one day of the year, The Hungarian 
Guards wear red hussar tunics embroidered with 
white lace, leopard skins over their shoulders, 
yellow boots, and gray bearskin busbies with 
plumes. 

A service is solemnised in the cathedral, and 
then the procession streams forth. The Hungarian 
Guards ride first with blaring silver trumpets ; 
then come surpliced choristers, swinging censers 
and chanting; monks black, white, brown, and 
gray, also chanting and carrying banners; deputa- 
tions of the clergy from the various city churches 
with parochial banners ; the Knights of the Teu- 
/tonic Order with long black gauntlets, breast- 
| plates, and white mantles ; the Knights of Malta 
with white tunics and scarlet crosses ; and officers 
of every grade with civil functionaries in uniform. 
After these, there are more choristers and monks, 
and then the Cardinal-Archbishop of Vienna, 
walking under a canopy and holding the eucharist. 
Close behind the canopy walks the Emperor bare- 
headed, and holding a long lighted wax-taper of 
three pounds weight. His Majesty is followed 
by a host of archdukes, princes, generals, cabinet 
ministers, and knights of the imperial orders with 
their collars—all bareheaded too, and most of them 
carrying tapers. The procession moves along a 
/gangway of boards laid down in the streets and 

strewn with rushes; and as it advances, the 
| soldiers, who line the pavement on both sides, 
| present arms; the men in the crowd take off 
their hats, and some of the women fall on their 
| knees. Meanwhile, loud peals are being rung 
/from the cathedral tower and all other church 
steeples ; and this ringing of bells blending with 
the flourishes of trumpets, the canticles of the 
/monks, and the admiring murmurs of the vast 
| multitude, forms a very stirring harmony. The 
| procession stops several times on its way, for at 
}every one of the open-air altars the Emperor 
| pauses to offer up a prayer. Finally, the pageant 
/wends its way back to the cathedral, where a 
| benediction is delivered from the high-altar ; 
/then all is over. From first to last the Corpus 
| Christi service and procession occupy about three 
| hours. 

From such a religious ceremonial to a court 
ball, the transition is abrupt; but the annual 
ball of the Hoffithig deserves notice because of 
the extraordinarily minute and severe rules which 
regulate admission to it. The dispenser of these 
invitations is the Grandmaster of the imperial 
household, Prince Hohenlohe-Schillingfiirst ; but 
his discretion is strictly limited. Noblemen and 
/noblewomen who can boast sixteen quarterings 
| of nobility—which means eight pairs of ancestors 

noble in the male and female lines—may claim 
invitations as a matter of right; but if any one 
; among a man’s eight direct forefathers has married 
|out of the aristocracy, his escutcheon is ‘barred ;’ 
/and even if his family boasted ever so many 
| quarterings before this mésalliance, they do not 
count. Last year, a rule was made admitting the 
| Wives of cabinet ministers to the same privileges 
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as ladies of the diplomatic body, whose genealogies 
are of course not inquired into; but this was 
considered a great innovation, and it was strictly 
provided that the ministers’ wives should only 
have admission to the court balls while their 
husbands were in office. This year again another 
innovation was made by the admission of Baron 
and Baroness Alfred de Rothschild to the ranks 
of the Hoffihig. No person of the Jewish religion 
had ever before been admitted to the court ball ; 
and purists in the matter of heraldry shook their 
heads over this concession, wondering where ‘the 
line would be drawn’ in the future. It is one of 
the peculiarities of the court ball that a particular 
kind of soup is always served at supper. This 
soup is a consommé or strong broth served cold, 
and of which the stock has been boiled from 
fifteen different kinds of meat, fowl, and game. 
The recipe of this broth has been used in the 
imperial kitchens for more than three centu- 
ries. 

Talking of the imperial kitchens brings one to 
the extravagant waste which is suffered in the 
Emperor’s household. As already said, nothing 
except the linen, plate, china, and glass is ever 
served twice at the court tables; but the full 
meaning of this cannot well be grasped by any- 
body who has not seen the system at work. Some 
of the servants have as their perquisites the bottles 
which have come up to the dining-room but have 
not been uncorked ; others, the uncorked bottles ; 
and others, again, the wine that remains in the 
glasses. Therefore it is the interest of one set of 
servants to keep the glasses full; of another set 
to draw as many corks as possible, while parting 
with as little wine as they can; and of a third 
set to draw corks sparingly. The result is that 
often a great deal of unseemly whispering and 
nudging goes on at the sideboards, As regards 
the food, too, there are different orders of claimants 
for perquisites : one man having a vested interest 
in the joints, another in the poultry, a third in 
the sweet dishes, and soon. Then there are the 
men to whom the wax-candles belong, and these 
naturally make a rush to blow out the candles 
the moment the last guest has walked out of 
the room. Altogether, this system of perquisites 
causes the imperial banquets to be served in 
double-quick time, so that the longest of them 
seldom lasts beyond three-quarters of an hour. 
The Emperor's dining hour is five o’clock ; but it 
is etiquette for the guests to arrive a clear half- 
hour beforehand. After dinner, coffee and cigars 
are served in a smoking-room; the Emperor 
lingers about a quarter of an hour, and the guests 
separate soon after half-past six. 

But another curious result of the perquisite 
system is this—that the court servants make open 
traffic of the imperial leavings. Incredible as it 
may sound, there is a basement corridor in the 
Palace which is like a bazaar full of shops. Here 
not only the keepers of small hotels and restaurants, 
but the cooks of many ladies belonging to the 
second-class official world, come to buy cold meats, 
pastry, sweetmeats, wines, and candles, There is 
one sort of Tokay which can only be bought 
from the court servants, as none is made except 
for the Emperor: it is to be presumed, however, 
that the uncorked bottles of champagne and other 
fine wines are generally sold by the dozen, and 
they must form a very substantial perquisite. 


! 
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Why this - system has never been reformed, 
it would be difficult to say, unless it be that the 
Emperor is too good-natured to disturb vested 
interests. Perhaps, too, no really economical 
system of reform has ever been submitted to His 
Majesty. Formerly, the same waste went on in 
the households of the archdukes ; but the Arch- 
duchess Maria Theresa, wife of Archduke Charles 
Louis, the Emperor’s brother, determined at length 
to put a stop to it in her own house, and so 
entered into a contract with her chief cook for 
the supply of so many meals a day at so much 
per head. It is to be feared, however, that the 
illustrious lady had not acquired her own notions 
of housekeeping in a very frugal school ; for the 
sum allowed to the cook for the early breakfast 
of tea or coffee with rolls and butter and either 
two eggs, a couple of sardines, or a slice of ham |, 
(but not all three), was fixed at two florins, or 
about four shillings a head! 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 
CHAPTER IIL 


WiraM found the time hang on his hands in a 
very desolate fashion, though, in spite of grief 
and anxiety, he slept through his nine hours 
in bed that night without so much as a turn 
or a dream, having that blessed faculty as a 
result of youth and perfect health. But the 
next morning’s walk to school, and the evening 
walk home again, were lonely and wretched 
enough, with no John to run with and loiter 
with and chatter with. Even the savages were 
gone, frightened out of the field by the damage 
they had done, and life in general became for 
William as dull as ditch-water. If the dullness 
had been all, he could have borne it better; 
but his small world took occasion so to preach 
at him, and to show him into what danger he 
had led a quiet and inoffensive companion by 
his turbulent ways, and everybody so girded 
at him, and so prophesied evil, that at times 
he was half beside himself with his fears for 
John, and that writhing against injustice which 
children feel, though they get so rarely credited 
with it by grown-up people. 

What with low fever and high fever, and 
delirium, and paroxysms of headache, poor John 
had a bad time of it. But the worst of all 
was that he came out of his illness a changed 
creature, dazed and timid, and for a time he 
seemed ‘too simple-minded to be altogether him- 
self” as his father owned. That unlucky blow 
put the mental clock back a year or two, and 
deranged the works somewhat into the bargain. 
If he tried to think too hard, his head would 
begin to ache and swim; and if people were 
too severe with him, as they pretty often were, 
it would seem to throw him off his mental balance 
altogether. 

Vale was a busy man, being nothing less than 
farmer, miller, and maltster all at once, and 
with the best will in the world could give but 
little time to the boy. It was out of the question 
to send John to school again, for any little 
attempt to study brought on one of his head- 
aches and quite disabled him. His bulldog 
companion, with that soft and repentant heart 
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under his tough exterior, stuck to him with the 
fidelity of his tribe, and evening after evening, 
on his coming home from school, would drain 
his mug of milk standing, and then race off 
with his provender in his hands, munching it 
by the way, to give his injured chum society. 
But except for Wednesdays and Saturdays, each 
of which brought young Gregg a half-holiday, 
John’s mornings and afternoons were solitary, 
and he used to moon about the fields and crawl 
into quiet corners out of the sun, and would 
sit there alone and unoccupied for hours, with 
his own dim thoughts and fancies for his sole 
companions, 

Nearly all the folks thereabouts were farmers 
or farm-labourers ; and about half a mile from 
John Vale’s house lived a farmer of the name 
of Day, a fat comfortable man of middle age, 
who had a single child, a daughter, called Lydia. 
She was at this time a wonderfully pretty little 
creature, with jet black hair and eyes, and cheeks 
like twin roses; and a little figure so light and 
airy that she might have risen at any moment 
and gone hovering like a butterfly, without seem- 


little spirits who are not expected to go sedately, 
unless she happens to be bred amongst the surliest 
and unhappiest kind of people. She had a won- 
derful ear for music and a pretty little voice ; 
and after once hearing any tune that took her 
fancy, she would go shrilling about with it more 
like a bird than a child, and every note as clear 
and true as the song of a thrush. 

It happened one day that whilst poor John 
sat in a retired place watching the tadpoles in 
a pool, this fairy pipe came tuning down the 
lane, and the owner of it drew up alongside 
with a certain fearless way she had, and set 
her hand on John’s shoulder, the better to steady 
herself to look where he was looking. Joln put 
an arm about her waist and drew her towards 
him, and in a little while the child sat down 
and sang musingly. John said nothing, but he 
drew her a little closer and kissed her. She 


long as she felt inclined to stay, released herself, 
and went rummaging amid the hedges, returning 
by-and-by with a bouquet which she pressed 
hot from her own chubby little hand into his. 
John took it gravely, and looked kindly at her, 
but still he said nothing. 

‘You’s very twiet,’ said Miss Lydia, surveying 
him with an elderly air—‘ very twiet.’ 

‘Yes,’ said John; ‘I’m very quiet.—Will you 
sing again 2?’ 

She stooped to smooth her tiny apron, and 
then folding her plump small hands behind her, 
and looking over John’s head, she sang a wordless 
tune, her face mighty serious and business-like, 
but not in the least shy or bold, her rosy mouth 
open, and her little milk-teeth gleaming behind 
them, and her body swaying to the tune. When 
she had finished, she took the two corners of 
her apron firmly between the tips of the thumb 
and finger of either hand and made a courtesy, 
with her grave gaze diverted from the distance, 
and set full on John’s mild gray eyes. A minute 
later she was fluttering along the lane again, 
hovering hither and thither, and singing till her 
voice died away on the quiet of the fields. 


This was their first encounter, though each 
knew well enough who the other was; but their 
acquaintance ripened fast, and they became great 
friends, Many a time that autumn the young 
Gregg beating about to discover his companion 
and munching his rations as he went, was guided 
to him by the sound of the clear little beautiful 
voice piping in the fields and lanes. In the 
evenings especially, through August and early 
September, when the air was warm and _ the 
autumn stillness was on everything, he could 
hear for quite a long distance, and allowing him- 
self to be guided by the sound, he would always 
find the raven curls somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of the tow-coloured head of young John, 
she pretty generally making a breeze about her 
for the curls to dance in, and he, sitting still and 
solemn, watching her. 

Now the bulldog Gregg was at an age when 
it comes natural to boys to look upon girls with 
an extreme and deep-rooted disdain; and if he 


/ had made Lydia’s acquaintance under other cir- 


ing to give anybody reason to be surprised at | 
it. She was one of those laughing and dancing | 


kissed him back frankly, and having stayed as | 


cumstances, he would no doubt have dropped it 
without loss of time. But seeing that John took 
leasure in her society, he condescended from his 
1eight of years and sex, and before he knew it, 
had become the child’s bond-slave. She ordered 
him about as if she had been a little duchess, 
and he did unquestioningly what she told him, 
though he was by no means one of the most 
naturally obedient boys in the world. She on 
her side waited upon John, and obeyed him 
as if she had been his spaniel. 

John lived in a kind of mental twilight, in 
which he was happy enough, save when his elders 
troubled him. Things that came before him 
naturally, he observed clearly and remembered 
clearly ; but when once he knew that he was 
expected to master anything, it was all over 
with his chances of grasping it. The one thing 
that could quiet little Lydia down from her 
restless high spirits was a tale; and it was a 
pretty sight to see when she and John sat side 
by side, she nestling up to him with her bright 
eyes wide open and fall of wonder, and he with 
his arm round her like a father or a sweet- 
heart, spinning her some yarn of his own in- 
vention, or thrilling her young soul with the 
adventures of Uncas and Pathfinder, or making 
her laugh and clap her hands together with the 
story of how the old woman got home that 
night. 

William also could spin a yarn; but if he were 
allowed to tell his story once, it was as much 
as the imperious Miss Lydia would accord to 
him. If ever she wanted a second hearing, it 
was John who was the chosen narrator. Some- 
times he would wander from the track, or would 
bungle the story altogether, and she would set 
him right again. He had no shyness with these 
two companions, and the exercises they shared 
with him did him as much good, perhaps, as 
he was likely or able to get anywhere just then. 

Things went so prosperously with him, that 
but for the interference of Robert Snelling, his 
uncle, John might possibly have come round 
again in a month or two. That interference, 
which led to grave and even tragic consequences, 
came about in this way. 

The days were beginning to draw in and the 
nights to grow cold, and John and his repentant 
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chum spent most of their evenings indoors, On 
a certain Saturday they were playing draughts 
together, when the farmer, who had been into 
town for the market, came home with a brown- 
aper parcel under his arm, ‘Clear away now, 
fads, he said, when he had watched the game 
to a finish, ‘ Here’s 
checkers for you.’ 

They both looked on with interest whilst he 
laid the brown-paper parcel on the table and 
unfolded it, with his deliberate heavy fingers 
fumbling at the string which bound it round, 
and his kind eyes smiling as he gazed from one 
eager face to the other. The parcel turned out a 
splendid puzzle-map of Europe, half as large as 
the kitchen table, such a toy as no boy of that 
district had seen the like of till that glorious 
evening. The two fell upon it with tumultuous 
joy, and got the Hebrides into the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, and fitted bits of the Mediterranean into 
the Baltic, and corrected one another’s errors, 
and squabbled lovingly over his new treasure, 
until John grew tired. 

The farmer sat in the corner with his pipe 
and his pewter tankard of home-brewed ale, and 
looked on well pleased, when on a sudden Uncle 
Robert walked ponderously in, and nodding a 
salutation to him, moved over to the table to 
see what the boys were doing. Vale sat in the 
firelight with his slippered feet reposing on the 
steel fender, and the two candles which illumi- 
nated the room were on the table at which the 
lads were seated. The puzzle puzzled Mr Snelling 
for a while, and he stood silent to examine it. 


something better than 


When he had made up his mind about it, he | 


stooped over the table and examined a piece of 
it by the candlelight, having put on his gold- 
rimmed spectacles for the purpose. ‘ Now, John,’ 
he said, drawling magisterially, and straightening 
himself to his great height, ‘where is Calabria?’ 
He had never known the place until that moment, 
but he looked familiar with it, and the boys 
thought him learned and terrible. ‘Come, come, 
my lad’—with a pompous and offensive pity. 
‘Where is Calabria? What is Calabria? Is it 
a country, a city, a river, a mountain?’ 
seeing that neither of the youngsters could answer 
him, he grew learnedly jocose: ‘Is it anything 
in the inside of a pig, John? Come, come! 
Calabria ?’ 

John began to turn pale and to fidget with his 
hands and his jacket buttons, 
excited, and was easily tired and overwrought. 
The patronising Snelling frightened him, with his 
drawl and snap, his ponderous voice and pro- 
digious stature. 

‘Don’t bother the lad, Robert,’ said the farmer 
from his chimney corner. ‘It might be the 
French for a firegrate, for aught I know. Leave 
the lad alone.’ 

‘Come now,’ said Snelling, enlarging himself, 
though he was big enough in all conscience 
already. ‘Calabria, my lad? Calabria? Where 
is it? What is it? Town, city, river, sea, 
mountain, country? What? 

John burst into helpless tears. Young Gregg 
hated the Colossus already, and his heart was so 
hot with pity that for a second or two he had 
wild thoughts of hurling himself against him 
and going for him tooth and nail. The farmer 
rose from his chair, and interposed himself 


between John and Uncle Robert. ‘Leave the 
lad alone, Robert. He’s weakly and tired. He’s 
not fit to be troubled.’ 

‘Weakly? said Snelling. ‘That’s no wonder.’ 
He bent a disapproving glance on young Gregg. 
‘That’s what comes of evil companionship; that’s 
what it is to have a roysterer for a companion.’ 

‘Robert,’ the farmer interrupted milly, ‘you're 
too hard upon the lads—too hard on both of 
‘ein.’ He bent over John and kissed him with 


| cruel blow. 
| my lad. *Twas no fault of thine, any more than 


Then | 


He had been | 


a whispered, ‘Be a brave lad, John, and then 
stood stroking his hair for a time—‘It was a 
But never thee cry for it, Will, 


mine. It’s a sore affliction, but I reckon we 
can be honest with it.’ 

£O John, John !’ said Snelling, allowing for him 
in his superior way, ‘you’re a bit too soft your- 
self, John.’ 

‘Like enough,’ the farmer answered in his gentle 
way. ‘None of us is perfect.’ 
| The truism was mildly advanced, but Snelling 
| seemed to find a personal affront in it. ‘Theer’s 
none of us perfect, to be sure,’ he said. ‘But 
'theer’s some of us as is less imperfect than 
, others—thanks be to goodness, I should like 
to see you stronger, John—resoluter.’ 
| ‘It’s as like as not I might be the better for 
it,” the farmer replied.—‘ Will, my lad, John’s 
tired, and had better go to bed. You can run 
away home now, my lad ; and thank you kindly 
| for coming so often. You can come up again 0’ 
Monday and have a new play with the map, if 
you feel that way.’ 

Snelling had found his way to a cupboard, 
and from one of its shelves had taken ions a 
, box full of long-stemmmed clay pipes. He snapped 
a stem in two at the end of this speech of his 
‘ cousin’s, and threw the useless fragment into the 
grate with an emphasis which young Gregg felt 
to be directed injuriously at himself. He dis- 
regarded it, however, though he gave himself a 
combative second or two to think that one of 
these days he would be grown up and a match 
for anybody. The boys whispered together for 
a minute or two, and then William stole out; 
and John having packed up his puzzle made as 
if he would go to bed; but his father, stretch- 
‘ing out his hand, drew him between his knees 
and held him there for a time, patting his 
' shoulder now and then. 

‘I’m—ah—afraid—ah—John,’ said Snelling, 
stooping forward from the chair he had _ taken, 
and turning the boy’s timid face towards himself 
with a powerful thumb and finger applied to his 
chin—‘I’m afraid I put you about a bit just 
now. I didn’t mean it, lad—I didn’t mean it,’ 
'His manner was unusually hearty and _ sincere, 
‘and John believed in him‘at once. ‘Theer’s a 
| bit o? colour coming back,’ cried Snelling, pinch- 
ing lightly the side of John’s face which was 
|the nearest to the fire and reflected its clear 
glow—‘a bit o’ colour coming back. Eh? That’s 
| right.—And when do you think o’ going to school 
| again? Eh? We mustn’t pass all our young days 
in idleness, John. We must use up the golden 
‘hours. Eh? Youth’s the time when learning 
comes easiest, you know, John.’ 

‘I doubt if he’s altogether fit for school as yet, 
said the farmer.—‘ What do you say, lad ?’ 

John said nothing; but a kind word had so 
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much force with him, that he had already obeyed 
Snelling’s hand, and was nestling up to the big 
waistcoat in a manner altogether confiding and 
affectionate. 

‘It’s a pity,’ Snelling went on, ‘as theer’s no 
nearer school than Barfield. It’s a big trudge 
from here to theer, for a lad as happens to be 
a bit out of sorts—You’d find the walk too 
tiring, wouldn’t you, John?’ 

‘I should like the walk,’ said John; ‘but the 
lessons make my head ache.’ 

‘Ah! replied Snelling. ‘Do they, now? We 
must tackle ’em bit by bit, John. Here a little 
and theer a little’ He was very kindly and 
considerate now, and John was altogether recon- 
ciled to him. Snelling sat staring at the fire 
with his big hand still on John’s shoulder, when 
a knock came to the door. 

‘That’ll be Isaiah,’ said the Colossus, turning 
round. ‘I told him if he’d call here I’d give 
him a lift home.’ 

The farmer cried, ‘Come in ;’ and the man who 
had knocked, entered, and taking off his hat with 
both hands, as if it were a great weight, lowered it 
slowly and held it before him. ‘Shut the door, 
and take a seat, Isaiah, said the farmer. ‘How 
are you?’ 

‘I’m pretty middling, gaffer, responded Isaiah, 
seating himself in a comfortless fashion, and placing 
his hat between his feet. ‘Nothing to complain 
about in particular, but nothing to brag about 
neither.’ 

Isaiah was a man of a hard and shiny complexion 
like that of a wax-apple. He was bald to the nape 
of the neck, and a stubbly collar of gray beard ran 
round his throat from one ear to the other. 

‘You’ll take a glass of ale, Isaiah?’ asked the 
farmer. 

‘Well, gaffer,’ Isaiah answered in a non-com- 
mittal manner, ‘I won’t say I won't,’ 

This being accepted as an affirmative, the new- 
comer was supplied. He accepted the tumbler, 
and throwing back his head, poured the ale into 
his mouth with as much sign of satisfaction as if 
he had poured it into a cask. 

‘T’ll tell you how it might be managed, John,’ 
said Snelling, renewing the conversation. ‘He 


work half-tides there. Mrs Winter ’ud take good 


ing. It’s a pity to see a bright lad wasting the 
best hours of his youth.’ 
John Vale the elder looked at John Vale the 


Uncle Snelling drew the boy a Tittle closer to his 
enormous waistcoat and made much of him. 

‘What do you think, John?’ asked the father. 
‘Would you like to go and stay at your uncle’s 
for a bit? 

‘He’d get no harm theer, said Snelling. ‘Isaiah 
is a God-fearing man, and very proper in his walk 
and conversation,’ 

‘T shan’t do the boy any harm,’ said Isaiah, 
who seemed to have followed the drift of the 
speakers, 

‘No, no, Isaiah,’ the farmer answered ; ‘I’m not 
afraid of that. I shall find it a bit lonesome 
myself, I reckon.—I take it kindly, Robert ; but 


about the house might put you about’ He 


might come and stay a time with me. Then he’d | 
be nice and handy to the school, and he might ; 


care of him, and he might go to school of a morn- | 


younger, as if toask his mind about the matter. | 


you’ve got no children of your own, and a lad | 


sighed, and tapped the ashes from his pipe on 
one of the topmost coals of the fire. ‘We'll 
think it over, he said then, ‘me and John to- 
gether.’ 

Snelling seemed to think this equal to a refusal. 
‘It’s theer, he said, ‘to take it or leave it, as 
you and John see fit.’ 

‘Father, said the boy. 

‘Well, my lad?’ 

‘I think I should like to go to Barfield.’ 

‘That’s a lad!’ cried Uncle Snelling. 


IRON IN ITS RELATION TO LIFE. 


Ir is not generally known that iron has such 
an important and indispensable function to fulfil 
in the maintenance of animal life that no work 
of the body, voluntary or involuntary, muscular 
or mental, can be performed but by its agency. 
And still less is it known that iron is equally 
‘as necessary to the support of plant-life and to 
'plant-growth. And yet these are facts—two of 
| the many unexpected ones revealed to us, in these 
| days of scientific research, by the combined aid 
of the microscope and chemistry; and which 
| illustrate to us how the commonest materials of 
| the mineral world are laid under contribution 
|for our very existence as living beings, as well 
‘as for our daily uses in the various arts of social 
life. 

In order to understand the relationship of iron 
to animal vitality and energy, it will be necessary 
briefly to consider how the work of the body, 
internal and external, is performed. First of all, 
| then, we get an idea of the total work done by 

the body by simply remembering the fact that 
an average man engaged in labour, in the course 
‘of twenty-four hours does work equivalent to 
‘lifting a ton to the height of four hundred and 
fifty feet; and of the internal work, by con- 
sidering that the heart alone in pumping the 
| blood to all parts of the body performs in the 
; same time work equivalent to raising a ton one 
hundred and twenty feet high, to say nothing 
of the work of respiration, &c. Now, the source 
‘of all this energy—a great part of which is 
actually necessary in order that the body may 
‘simply live from moment to moment—is heat. 
Yes, heat is the mechanical force in the animal 
as much as it is in the steam-engine; and this 
bodily heat is generated by the combustion of 
the carbonaceous matter of which our food and 
| bodies mainly consist, just as the heat of the 
steam-engine is derived from the burning of the 
coal. This slower burning going on constantly 
in the animal body, is taking place in every 
minute corner of the system to which the blood 
flows, and imparts to the blood its well-known 
heat (about one hundred degrees Fahrenheit), 
This combustion is known in chemistry as oxida- 
tion, because it is really the union of the oxygen 
gas inhaled from the atmosphere in breathing, 
atom to atom with the carbon and hydrogen of 
the food and worn-out particles of the body. 
‘Here again our illustration of the steam-engine 
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holds good ; for the combustion that takes place 
in its furnace is similarly the combining of the 
carbon and hydrogen of the coal with the oxygen 
of the air. Whenever oxidation occurs, heat is 
produced by the violence of the impact of the 
atoms of the uniting substances in their attraction 
for each other; or, as the chemists say, by the 
force of chemical affinity. Oxidation may be so 
slow that the evolved heat, as produced little by 
little, may be insensibly small; or it may be 
so rapid as to generate at once sullicient heat 
to produce ignition, 

At each inspiration, the lungs are filled with 
air, a portion of which consists of the life-sustain- 
ing gas, oxygen, Then through the membranous 
walls of the air-cells, which are surrounded with 
minute blood-vessels, an interchange of gases takes 
place, oxygen from the air-cells going through 
into the blood, while water-vapour and the poison- 
ous carbonic acid gas pass from the blood into the 
air-cells, and are discharged into the outer air in 
the process of expiration. These latter—water- 
vapour and carbonic acid—are respectively the 
products of the chemical combination of oxygen 
with hydrogen and carbon previously stated as 
taking place in all parts of the body. But now 
comes the question: how is it that oxygen gas, 
which is only soluble in water or the watery 
portion of the blood to an inappreciably small 
extent, is actually absorbed into the blood in 
considerable quantity for this work of oxida- 
tion ? 

If a drop of blood be viewed under the micro- 
scope, it is at once seen to consist of a colour- 
less serum, in which are floating a multitude of 
coloured, round, flattened bodies. These are the 
red corpuscles, which give to blood its redness, 
and whose special work it is to absorb the oxygen 
and carry it to all parts of the body in the course 
of its circulation. If blood be streaked on a white 
surface, it will be seen that the colour of these 
corpuscles is deep orange rather than crimson ; 
and it has been computed that there would be 
several millions of them contained in a thin film 
of blood sufticient to cover a square inch of glass. 
The colouring matter of the corpuscles can be 
separated from the other portion, and when 
burned, is remarkable for yielding the extra- 
ordinarily large proportion of twelve per cent, 
of peroxide of iron (iron rust). In fact it may 
be said that all the iron in the blood is contained 
in the red corpuscles. Now it is. well known 
that peroxide of iron not only gives to many 
soils their characteristic redness or brownish red- 
ness, but also their great absorptive power for 
such fertilising gases as ammonia; and also that 
it is much used in the arts specially as an 
absorbent, as, for instance, in the manufacture 
of coal-gas, where it has almost superseded the 
use of slaked lime for the purpose of absorbing 
the sulphuretted hydrogen gas and other im- 
purities. And for this particular purpose it may 
be used over and over again, as it readily parts 


with the absorbed gases on exposure in thin 
layers to the air. 

Here, then, we get a clue to the special function 
of iron in the red corpuscles of the blood; it 
enables them to readily absorb oxygen as they 
pass along the minute blood-vessels of the lungs, 
and to act as carriers of this all-important gas 
to all parts of the body, parting with it freely 
for the work of oxidation as required. Little 
wonder, also, that iron is found to be a valu- 
able tonic medicine in cases of debility arising 
from poorness of blood, for exercise in the fresh 
air—which of course implies rapid inspiration 
of oxygen—can only be of greatest benetit when 
the supply of iron in the corpuscles is at its 
maximum. 

Again, the blood as it comes to the lungs from 
the heart for aération is dark, but the absorption 
of oxygen restores its brightness, and it returns 
to the heart in all its proverbial redness. Simi- 
larly, if a drop of dark blood from the vein of 
an animal be exposed to the air, it at once becomes 
scarlet; and reddish brown is characteristic of 
that class of iron compounds which are related 
to the peroxide of iron. Further, although the 
deadly carbonic acid gas which is exhaled from 
the lungs, unlike oxygen, is very soluble in the 
watery portion of the blood, yet it is probable 
that as fast as the absorptive iron of the cor- 
puscles parts with its oxygen in the minutest 
blood-vessels of the body, it absorbs an equivalent 
portion of the waste carbonic acid gas, and that 
this is the carbonic acid which is discharged from 
the lungs in the process of respiration; for if 
blood be alternately shaken up with oxygen and 
carbonic acid, it alternately becomes crimson and 
dark. If this, then, be the function of iron in 
the blood, it is impossible to exaggerate its im- 
portance; for it is nothing less than the in- 
gredient which enables the corpuscles to absorb 
and carry the oxygen to all parts of the animal 
system, to support the combustion that generates 
the heat, which is the force initiating breathing, 
blood-circulation, and all forms of vital action. 

In the next place, we have to consider iron as 
an essential element in plant-life and growth ; 
and in order to come to a clear conclusion con- 
cerning it, it will be necessary to notice some of 
the vital processes in the development of a plant, 
and more especially as to the office of its leaves. 
At the outset we shall see some analogy between 
the lungs of an animal and the leaves of a plant ; 
for as the lung is the organ for taking in from the 
air and expelling from the body certain gases for 
the maintenance of the animal’s life, so the leaf 
absorbs from the air and gives off from the plant 
certain gases for the support and development of 
the plant. But here our analogy ends, the inhaled 
gases being totally different, and the purposes for 
which they are inhaled being totally different also. 
For while the animal takes in oxygen to generate 
internal animal heat, the plant, under the influ- 
ence of the external heat and light of the sun, 
absorbs through its leaves the poisonous carbonic 
acid exhaled by the animal, not for internal food- 
burning, but for actual food; for the charcoal 
(carbon) of which about half the dry weight of a 
plant consists is the carbon constituent of the car- 
bonic acid gas absorbed by the leaves ; the oxygen 
constituent being at the same time set free again 
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for animal use. And here, in passing, one is 
struck with one of those transcendently beautiful 
arrangements in nature which meet its students 
at every turn—namely, animal refuse and poison 
becoming plant-food ; the plant the purifier and 
replenisher of the air for the animal; the plant 
again organising the poison into wholesome food 
for the animal; and the plant utilising external 
solar heat to produce carbonaceous food or fuel 
for the future generation of the internal heat of 
the animal. 

The chief gas exuded from the leaf-pores is 
water-vapour, and the amount given off, especially | 
in hot weather, is very large; and this is the main | 
cause of the rise, by capillary attraction, of the 
sap, just as lamp-oil rises up the wick to supply 
the place of that which is being burned away at 
the top. And the chief gas absorbed by the leaves 
through their pores is the carbonic acid already 
mentioned ; but this absorption can only go on 
under the influence of sunlight and in the presence 
of the green colouring matter of the leaves. This 
green colouring matter, or chlorophyll as it is 
called, exists in minute grains in certain of the 
minute leaf-cells. Here in these cells the carbon 
and oxygen of the absorbed carbonic acid are 
made, in some way or other, through the agency 
of these chlorophyll grains, to part company ; the 
carbon at once combining with the elements of 
the water brought up from the soil to form at 
first sugar, and ultimately, by further chemical 
changes and combinations with the substances 
brought up from the soil, starch, woody-fibre, 
acids, salts, oils, and the flesh-forming substances 
of which plants consist. 

Now maize, oats, and many other plants have 
been very successfully grown and brought to per- | 
fection in bottles containing water in which have 
been dissolved all the substances that plants are 
known to require from the soil, one of which is 
iron, But if a solution be made absolutely free 
from iron, but containing all the other essential 


amid motionless fogs of tobacco-smoke. 


stances required for their existence ; and that at 
the same time it should be intimately connected 
with the production of the distinctive colour of 
the blood and of the foliage of plants. 


JEREMY YORK. 
Ill. 


BeacH STREET was in those days much as it is 
now, the quaintest, saltest, imaginable thorough- 
fare on the coast of Great Britain ; littered with 
anchors of all sizes, with huge coils of hemp 
cable, with odd fantastic capstans for the winding- 
up of boats, with tall poles for the spreading of nets, 
lines from window to window for the easy drying 
of linen, queer dusky alleys leading at night-time 
into a true smuggling blackness of atmosphere ; 
beerhouse after beerhouse in friendly juxtaposi- 
tion, with a perpetual seething and hissing of surf 
upon the steep shingle, as a regale to the ear, and 
miles of sand plains beyond billowing to Sand- 
wich, and sweet and musical into late autumn 
daytime with wild-flowers of fifty different sorts 
and birds of all kinds. 

It was now about nine o’clock in the evening ; 
there was no moon, the starlight made no sheen, 
and the sea brimmed in tremorless ebony to its 
confines, The few oil lamps in Beach Street 
threw a feeble gleam upon the shingly road ; but 
how full of people Deal was on this particular 
night, York might have gathered from the groups 
of men showing through every tavern window 
he passed; drinking, arguing, singing, caper- 
cutting, as Jack will when newly come ashore, 
The first 
sign his eye caught was that of the Kentish Sickle. 
, He entered the place, and found it crowded with 
, boatmen and seamen. The landlord, a purple- 

faced man, who had removed his wig for air, and 

et looked half dead with heat, stood behind a 

ittle bar or counter drawing ale out of a cask, 


substances, a curious occurrence ensues—the leaves | the top of which was on a level with his hand. 
begin to lose their greenness, and at length become | York inquired if he could have a bed ; the land- 
white, growth ceases, and after lingering for a lord shook his head, with a glance at the tall 


time, the plant dies of starvation, not being able 
to assimilate its air-food—carbon. If, however, 
before this climax is reached, one single drop of 
solution of an iron salt be added to the bottle, 
the greenness reappears in something like twenty- 
four hours and growth proceeds as usual. Hence 


it is clear that the slightest trace of iron is suffi- | 


cient, but at the same time some is absolutely 
essential for the formation of chlorophyll. It is 
as if the chemist (chlorophyll) were absent from 
his laboratory (the leaf), though all the chemicals 
are there as usual; and consequently work there 
is at a standstill, and will remain so until his 
friend (iron) stimulate him to fresh exertions. 
Curiously enough, chlorophyll is not known to 
contain iron, though it may be present in too 
infinitesimal a quantity to be easily detected ; but 
that it is necessary to the production of chloro- 
phyll there can be no doubt. It is also curious 
that just as there is a class of iron compounds of 
a reddish brown colour, so there is also another 
class of a green colour, a well-known member of 
which is green vitriol (protosulphate of iron). 

It is at least an interesting coincidence that iron 
should be the active agent in both animal and 
vegetable life for the assimilation of the air sub- 


| youth, as though he suspected a kind of impertin- 
ence in such a question in the face of the crowd of 
people smoking and drinking beyond, 

‘Can you name me a house in which I’m 
likely to obtain a bed for the night?’ said York. 

‘No,’ said the purple-faced man, continuing to 
draw ale into thick glass, one-legged tumblers, 
which, as fast as he filled them, he pushed to a 
couple of fellows, who carried them to the tables. 
Teil be odd if ye gits a bed to loie in to-night, 
imate, in Deal. Whoy, it’ll be ending in the 
| boatmen having to turn their boats’ keel up for 
lodgings ;’ at which observation a large heavy 
man, in a round hat and a great belt round his 
waist, fit for the snugging of a horse-pistol or two, 
burst into a loud laugh. 

York walked out, and entered another tavern 
hard by. This, too, was full, its five bedrooms 
crammed, the state-bed of the place to be occupied 
| by no fewer than four men, to lie heel to heel, 
whenever it should suit them to withdraw to it ; 
as the perspiring, dried-up little landlord informed 
York with a grin of exquisite satisfaction. 

He tried a third, a fourth ; tramped on to the 
Cat o Nine Tails alehouse ; but to no purpose. 


| 
| 
| 


| Had every house had its forty beds to let, they a 
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would not have apparently met the demand that; women. The room was unpleasantly full; the 
night for accommodation from the captains, mates, | height of it was no taller than a small ship's 


— sailors who had come ashore on special | ’tween-decks, and it had something of the look 


usiness, or who had deserted, or who had to take 
the coach next day to London or wherever they 
might live, counting (as passengers) upon days 
and perhaps weeks of detention if they stuck to 
the craft lying out in the Downs yonder. 

York had now reached the Sandown extremity 
of Deal; he retraced his steps, and passing the 
houses he had visited, he arrived at much such 
another one as they, called the Lonely Star, into 
which he walked. At the end of a tolerably long 
narrow passage was an open door, out of which 


floated clouds of tobacco-smoke along with the | 


incense of the punch-bowl. A little on this side 
the door was a staircase, and nearer yet to the 


entrance a recess, in which sat a plump woman of | 


fifty, with sloe-black eyes and red cheeks and 
treble chins. Over her head hung an old- 
fashioned lantern, the light of which was com- 
fortably reflected in rows of bottles on shelves 
behind her filled with liquors of various dyes. 

‘Can I have a bed in this house?’ asked York 
of this plump, good-humoured woman, who at his 
approach let fall some knitting she was at work 
upon. 

She ran her bright black eyes over him with an 
expression as though she found pleasure in the 
sight of his long womanly hair and 
some face and manliness of stature, and answered 
after a minute’s thinking: ‘I’m afraid not, sir. 
Every bed in the house is taken. I never re- 
member Deal so full of strangers,’ 


‘I shall have to return to the ship, then,’ he | 


exclaimed. ‘Yet I would rather not. Plying 
betwixt the Downs and the shore is costly work to 
a poor man—at least your boatmen make it so. 
A spare sofa would serve me. I have been ill in 
South America, and am not yet well, and durst 
not lie in the open. <A pillow and a roof for my 
head would suttice. I must be up by daybreak, 
erhaps before. My sweetheart’s mother, Mrs 
Pax, lives t’ other side of Sandwich, more Minster- 
way than that town.—D?” ye know her, ma’am ? # 
Me MJ name, sir: a very decent good lady, I’m 


‘There’s a bed for me there ; but it’s too far to | 


reach it on foot to-night. Besides, my sweetheart, 
Jenny, will not expect me till to-morrow by noon, 
or thereabouts. Now, what am I to do for a bed? 
There will be other houses of entertainment in 
this town besides those I have visited in this 
street ?’ 

‘There’s a gentleman,’ said the landlady, after 
a short spell of thought, ‘lying up-stairs who has 
used my house for some years running. ’Tis but 
a bit of a room he’s in, sir; but he rests in a 
great big bed, broad enough to house a large 
family. If you wouldn't mind sharing it with 
him, he’d accommodate you at my request, I don’t 
doubt. What do you say?’ 


‘You are very good, ma’am ; ’twould be a god- | 
I could not feel more weary | 


send, I assure you. 
had I been tramping Deal all day.’ 

‘Step into the end room, then,’ said she, ‘and 
call for what you will whilst I find out if the 
gentleman will receive you.’ 

He entered, and found himself in the company 
of some score and a half of seamen of all denomi- 
nations, with a sprinkling of soldiers and a few 


ale hand- | 


of a ’tween-decks, with its substantial joists or 
| rafters, its small porthole-like windows, and walls 
| resembling bulkheads. A few of the nearer folks 
| stared at him on his entrance, and a couple of the 
| women giggled a bit at his hair; but the com- 
md were on the whole rather too drunk to give 
him much heed. It was an old-world scene that, 
for its utterly vanished qualities of colour, atmo- 
sphere, attire, is scarcely imaginable in these 
days; unsnuffed rushlights flaring on the tall, 
narrow chimney-piece and on the tables; men 
mahogany-cheeked with weather, some wearing 
their own hair in tails, some with wigs, with here 
a three-cornered hat cocked over its owner’s nose, 
there a round tarpaulin perched on nine hairs, 
with a fathom of ribbon down the back ; most of 
| the people smoking long clay pipes, and arguing 
with drunken animation, with now and again the 
added hullabaloo of one who would set up his 
throat for a song; the women in colours which 
made one think of a crockery shepherdess; and 
visions of copper-nosed salts looming out in 
postures of wrangling at the tables in smoke- 
obscured corners. 

York took a chair near the door and called to 
| the drawer for a glass of spirits. After a little 
the landlady came to him and said that she had 
knocked at Mr Worksop’s door and asked if he 
would object to a bedfellow ; and that his answer 
was the gentleman was welcome if so be he would 
contrive to ride with an up-and-down cable ; by 
which she understood Mr Worksop to mean that 
he expected the gentleman to keep to his side of 
the bed. York thanked her, and said he should 
be glad to go to rest at once, 

‘I shall be quitting your house before you’re 
up,’ said he, ‘and will pay you for the bed now, 
if you please.’ 

‘As you will, sir, said she: ‘it will be a 
shilling.’ 

He gave her the money. 

‘There will be no difficulty,’ he exclaimed, ‘in 
letting myself out in the morning? I do not wish 
| to disturb the house by a stiff wrestle with harsh 
bolts and difficult locks.’ 

‘That'll be your door, sir, said she, pointing 
to the street entrance at the end of the passage. 
‘There is but one bolt, and it shoots easily. We 
fear nothing but the foreign invader at Deal, sir. 
The latch will fall when you pull the door after 


| 


ou.’ 
He thanked her, took his bundle, and followed 


She knocked at a little door 
painted stone-colour, leaning as with age in its 
frame, <A voice answered, ‘Come in,’ in a mufiled 
hurricane note. 

‘It’s the gent, Mr Worksop, as is to lie with 
you, responded the landlady ; and then, putting 
the rushlight into York’s hand, she bid him good- 
night with a pleasant wish that he would find 
his sweetheart happy and in gay health next 
mnorning. 

The latch of the door appeared to be jammed ; 
York struggled with it for some time, but could 
not succeed in lifting it. Meanwhile, he heard 
Mr Worksop, who was manifestly a seafaring 
man, calling from the bed several varieties of 
sea-blessings upon the eyes and limbs of his 
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her up-stairs. 
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disturber, until, losing all patience, he bawled out 
in the tones of a gale of wind: ‘Put your 
shoulder to the latch and heave it up! Thunder 
and blood! ain’t it plain that prising’s your 
only tack ?” 

York did as he was told, and by so doing lifted 
the crazy old door off its latch, and entered. 

He found himself in a little room, with the 
ceiling but a very few inches above his head. 
The apartment was almost entirely filled by a 
large, black, funereal four-poster, undraped, and 
furnished with a perfect Atlantic Ocean of 
blanket, mattress, and coverlet. On the left side 
of this immense bed lay a man, of whom nothing 
more was visible than a curiously elongated face, 
as though his countenance had been stretched, 
lengthening the lineaments out of all proportion 
to their breadth. This odd face was crowned 
with a large red handkerchief, so twisted over 
the head as to serve as a nightcap. The clothes 
of a nautical man of that age lay heaped upon a 
chair under the very little window which gave 
light and ventilation to the room. 

‘Sorry to break in upon your rest, Mr Work- 
sop,’ exclaimed York ; ‘but needs must, you know. 
—But for your kindness, my bed to-night might 


amazingly full, certainly.’ 
Worksop in a somewhat softened voice, staring 


deep-set eyes at the long hair and tall figure of 
the young fellow. ‘There’s room enough ; only 
be so good as to bear a hand and tumble aboard, 
for I don’t feel up to the knocker to-night, and 
there’s been row enough going on down-stairs 


up and shoulder his coffin for a cruise arter 
peace.’ 

York fell to undressing as expeditiously as 
possible, 

*What’s your calling, may I ask ?’ inquired Mr 
Worksop, rumbling out the question with his 
mouth half covered with the bedclothes. 

‘A sailor, was the answer. 

‘What ship, sir?’ 

‘Well, I was second-mate of the Celia, but 
sickened at Valparaiso of some pestilence there, 
and was left behind by the master. I was down 
six months with the malady, and nearly a dead 
man. Then the captain of the brig Jane offered 
to carry me home on condition of my helping him 
in the navigation of the vessel—I mean, taking 
observations and keeping the reckoning and the 
like; for he had lost his chief-mate; and his 
second, who was the ship’s carpenter, couldn’t 
read or write. We brought up in the Downs this 
evening ; and as my sweetheart lives within a few 
hours’ walk of this place, I came ashore, meaning 
to start for her home at dawn to-morrow. Small 
chance of my disturbing you, Mr Worksop ; 
you'll find me cat-like, and won’t know I’m gone 
till you turn to look,’ 

‘Right you are, sir; right you are, rumbled 
the other: ‘there’s room enough here. Why, 
boil me alive, oh! but this must have been a 
royal bed of state in its day,’ 

‘Ill blow out this light,’ said York.—‘ But have 
you a tinder-box handy, Mr Worksop? I’m with- 
out that convenience—without a good deal that 
should have been mine but for Valparaiso, It’s 


have been on the cold ground, I fear.—Deal’s | 
‘Very welcome, very welcome, growled Mr | 


over the edge of the bedclothes with small, windy, | 


since I’ve lain here to make a dead man get’ 


well to be able to strike a light ; one never knows 
what may happen.’ 

‘There’s my jacket on that cheer,’ answered Mr 
Worksop ; ‘you'll find what you want in the left- 
hand pocket.’ 

York felt, and found the things, placed them 
near the rushlight, extinguished it, and got into 
bed. 

They lay talking for a while. Mr Worksop, it 
seems, had been boatswain of a West Indiaman 
for three voyages. He had been paid off in 
London a week or two before ; and having been 
born at Deal, had run down to spend a few days 
at the old spot and to take a short cruise about 
the district. He was too sleepy to talk much; 
but it was plain, from the little he let fall, that 
he was a man who had used the ocean for many 
years, and had much that was moving and 
interesting to tell, whenever he should feel 
disposed to deliver himself of his experiences. 
Presently he began to wander, then to snore. 
York lay awake for some time, listening to the 
hum and roll of the voices of the drinkers in the 
room below. There was an oil lamp just outside 
the window, which threw a dim illumination 
sufficiently clear to render faintly visible the 
outlines of objects. The young fellow rested, 
lost in thought, with his mind going to his sweet- 
heart, from whom he had been parted fourteen 
months ; then to his prospects in life; the offer 
made him by the captain of the Jane, his chances 
of getting the money due to him from the owners 
of the Celia, and the like; and then the noises 
below quieting with the departure one by one of 
the revellers, he closed his eyes and was presently 
asleep. 

He was awakened by a sense of suffocation, and 
found himself bathed in perspiration and panting 
for breath under the weight of the bedclothes. 
The boatswain was snoring heavily. All was 
silent out of doors, saving at intervals the moan of 
a gentle gust of wind, like a long human sigh, 
running through the stealthy seething sound of 
the midnight waters pouring upon the shingle. 
He sat upright for the relief of the posture ; but 
whether it was that the Valparaiso fever was not 
yet out of him, or that his condition rendered him 
particularly sensitive to atmospheric conditions, 
he found the temperature of the room insupport- 
able. Indeed, the little compartment was nearly 
all bedstead. The lungs of the boatswain, to 
judge by his breathing, seemed to require the air 
of the open ocean to fill them. There was an 
odour of flue, too, along with a tepid flavour of 
bedclothes, that was as stifling in its way as the 
atmosphere of a bakehouse. 

The young fellow quietly got out of bed with 
the design of opening the window, but found the 
easement, as the door had been, a sort of fixture, 
whose dislocation must result in the waking of 
the whole house. He pined for a drink of water ; 
but there was no jug or washing apparatus in the 
room, and it was manifest that gentlemen who 
put up at the Lonely Star were to expect no 
better convenience than an outdoor pump for their 
ablutions. Now, the Lonely Star was sure to have 
a pump of its own as well as a backyard ; and the 
fancy of a drink of cold water coupled with a 
short spell of breathing the dewy night-air 
worked so irresistibly in the feverish young man, 
that he resolved at all hazards to explore for the 
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relief he panted for. He put before his fancy a 
figure of the house, and kept in his mind the 
bearings of the staircase and the public room he 
had entered. He could recall that, whilst seated 
in that room, he had taken notice of a glass door 
screened with red curtains at the extremity of it, 
with a white step between it and the floor, This 
he made sure led into the back-yard, where, 
though he should not meet with a pump, he was 
certain to obtain fresh air, 

He partially clothed himself; but, on trying 
the door, found he could not lift the latch with 
his fingers. He felt in his pockets, but was with- 
out anything to enable him to prise open the 
jammed and rusty arrangement. The boatswain 
snored heavily in the soundest sleep. York, 
dreading the fellow’s temper should he awaken 


him, walked softly to the man’s clothes, and, | 


by the feeble light that shone upon the little 


window, groped in the pockets for any contriv- | 


ance that should serve him asa lever. The jacket 


pockets contained nothing but a tobacco-case, | 


a pipe, and some papers. 


He felt in the left- | 


hand breeches’ pocket, and touched a quantity of | 
pieces of money, the weight of which proved them | 


to be gold, apparently guineas and _half-guineas. 
In the other pocket was a large clasp-knife such 
as sailors carry, with a ring through the end of 
the haft for a laniard. 

York took his knife, went to the door, and 


succeeded in lifting the latch ; and this done, he | 
| glancing around she observed that not only was 


stole forth, leaving the door ajar; then putting 


the knife in his pocket, he groped his way down- | 
stairs all very quietly, as he did not wish to | 


disturb the house. The street lamp that had 
helped him in the bedroom served him below 


a quarter to eight. Mrs Mate was always careful 
to humour such sailors as stayed at her house 
with money in their pockets. Mr Worksop had 
now used the Lonely Star for five days continu- 
ously, not to speak of his being a regular customer 
whenever in those parts; and in those five days 
he had spent his money handsomely, begrudging 
himself nothing, tippling with a quarter-deck 
rather than a forecastle taste, and there was good 
prospect of his remaining in the house until the 
following Wednesday. 

When next morning came, then, exactly at the 
hour of seven, Mrs Mate went up the somewhat 
darksome staircase that led to the chamber in 
which Mr York and Mr Worksop had slept, and 
knocked at the door. She received no answer. 
She was not surprised, for Mr Worksop was a 
stout sleeper, apart from his trick of going to bed 
with his skinfull. She knocked again, and yet 
again, accompanying her blows by a vigorous 
kicking ; and failing to receive any sort of reply, 
she lifted the latch of the door—understanding, 
of course, as the landlady of the house, the trick 
of opening it—and walked in. 

It was broad sunny daylight outside, but the 
little window set close under the ceiling admitted 
but a pitiful light. However, at one glance Mrs 
Mate was able to see that the bed was empty. 
She was prepared to find the boatswain alone, 
knowing, as we have seen, that Mr York meant 
to start for his sweetheart at daybreak ; but on 


Mr Worksop gone but his clothes likewise. This 
was unusual, She stepped to the bed, and more 
through habit, perhaps, than with design, she 


| pulled down the bedclothes, which lay somewhat 


wherever there was a seaward-facing window, | 
and he made his way without difliculty through | 


the long, low-ceiled public room, reeking and 


sickening with the lingering fumes of tobacco | 
and rum punch; and pulling back the single 


bolt of the glass door he had taken notice of, he 
found himself in a little back-yard with, sure 


enough, the outline of a pump in the corner | 


faintly touched by the starlight. 


He drank and bathed his hands and face, and | 


felt himself greatly refreshed. There was 


an | 


inverted tub close to the pump, upon which he | 
rested himself, and here he continued to linger | 
for some time, reluctant to quit the sweetness | 
| at the door, 


and freshness of the cool air that was breathing 
direct from the sea for the oven-like oppressive- 
ness of the little bedroom. Maybe he dozed, for 
he was suddenly startled by the near drowsy 
voice of a watchman calling the hour, two o’clock. 
On hearing this, he arose, re-entered the house, 
quietly bolted the glass door after him and re- 
turned to his bedroom. 


Iv. 

The name of the landlady with the apple-red 
cheeks and array of white chins was Mrs Mate, 
and this good woman had received instructions 
from Mr Worksop the boatswain, from the first 
day on which he had arrived, to call him every 
morning whilst he slept at her house at seven 
o'clock, neither sooner nor later ; and to have his 
breakfast of small-beer, rashers of ham, cheese, 
red herrings, and brown bread ready for him in 


the little front parlour down-stairs punctually by | to give the news. 


in a huddle on the side the boatswain had occu- 
pied, and instantly uttered a loud squeal of fear 
and horror. 

There was a great stain of blood upon the sheet, 
with smaller stains round about it, that seemed to 
be sifting out even as she watched them like a 
newly dropped blob of ink upon blotting-paper. 
Mrs Mate squealed out a second time even more 
loudly than before, following the outcry by an 
hysterical shriek of ‘Murder! murder!’ mean- 
while noting, with eyes enlarged to twice their 
circumference by fright, that there was a pool of 
blood on the floor on the side where the boat- 
swain had lain, with other marks which vanished 


So shrill-voiced a woman as Mrs Mate could 
not squeal twice at the top of her pipes and yell 
‘Murder! murder!’ also without exciting alarm. 
The first to rush up-stairs was her husband, an 
old man in a white nightcap, an aged frill-shirt, 
and a pair of plum-coloured breeches. He was 
followed by the drawer, by a couple of wenches 
who had been busy cleaning rooms down-stairs, 
and by five or six sailors, who came running out 
of the adjacent bedrooms on hearing Mrs Mate’s 
cries, Grasping her husband by the back of his 
neck, the landlady pointed to the bed, and ex- 
claimed: ‘Mr Worksop has been murdered! 
murdered, Joe, I tell you! Blood in our house! 
Murder done in the Lonely Star !’—uttering 
which, she fell upon the floor in a swoon, but 
contrived to rally before her husband seemed 
able to grasp the meaning of what she had said. 

One of the two wenches instantly slipped away 
A cold-blooded murder was no 
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common occurrence in Deal. A Customs’ man 
found dead with a slug through his heart, the 
body of a smuggler washing ashore with a ghastly 
cutlass-wound upon his head, the corpse of a 
gagged ‘blockader’ at the foot of the Foreland 
Height, were mere business details, necessary 
items of a programme that was full of death, 
hard weather, miraculous escapes, murderous 
conflicts ; but a cool midnight assassination was 
a genuine novelty in its way, and in a very few | 
minutes, thanks to the serving-maid, the pave- 
ments outside the inn, the passage, the staircase, 
the tragic bedroom itself, were crowded with 
hustling men and women, eagerly talking, the | 
hinder ones bawling to those ahead for news, and 
the whole rickety place threatening to topple 
down with the weight of so many people. 

The story soon gathered a collected form. It 
was known that about nine o'clock on the pre- 
vious evening a tall young fellow with his hair 
curling upon his back had — at the Lonely 
Star for a bedroom, and was admitted by consent 
of Mr Worksop to a share of the great bed in 
which that worthy lay. It got to be known, too, 
in a wonderfully short space of time that Mr 
Worksop carried in his breeches’ or other pockets 
some thirty or forty guineas and half-ynineas | 
loose, a handful of which he had exhibited with | 
uncommon satisfaction on several occasions when | 
overtaken in liquor. It also got to be known in | 
an also equally incredibly short space of time, 
thanks to one of the watermen who had rowed 
Mr York ashore from the brig Jan, that the tall | 
young man with the long hair had owned himself 
worth only half a guinea, of which he had given 
four shillings to the boatmen after a tedious dis- 
pute, one to the landlady for his bed, and a six- 
penny bit for liquor, leaving him with five 
shillings—all the money he had in the world, 
according to his own admission; ‘and quite | 
enough,’ exclaimed a deep voice amidst the jostle | 
of men on the staircase, ‘to account for this here 
murder,’ 

Presently, there was a cry of ‘Room for Mr 
Jawker!’ The crowd made a lane, and there | 
entered a round, fat, fussy little justice of the 
peace, with the only constable that Deal possessed 
—a tall, gaunt, powerfully built though knock- 
kneed man, in a rusty three-cornered hat, and a 
long stick—following close at his heels. Little 
Mr Jawker approached the side of the bed, and | 
after taking a long look, full of knowingness, at 
the blood-stains, he ordered the constable, giving 
him the name of Budd, to clear the room of all 
save those who could throw light upon this 
matter. This being done, Mr Jawker fell to 
questioning the assembled folks, and bit by bit 
gathered as much of the story as they could 
relate. The landlady, Mrs Mate, was ignorant | 
of the name of the tall young man with the long 
hair ; but he told her, she informed his Worship, 
that he meant to leave her house before daybreak 
that morning, to be in time to breakfast with 
his sweetheart, who lived Sandwich way, and 
who was none other, as she supposed, than pretty 
little Jenny Bax, for ’twas the widow Bax’s name 
he mentioned when he spoke of walking over to 
his love at dawn. 

At this point there was a disturbance outside. 
Budd the constable looked out, and presently | 
looked in again to inform Mr Jawker that fresh 


| 


| close behind him, and the people shouldering 


| but a little place in those days ; indeed, it is but 


; middle of Beach Street; then an ugly patch, 


‘the tall young man with the long hair, name 


/of the guineas in his pocket; and under cover 


| by the constable, to make out a warrant for 


prints of bloodstains had been discovered on the 
pavement, and could be traced some distance, 
‘They must be followed! They must be 
followed !’ cried little Mr Jawker; ‘they may 
lead us to this discovery of the body of the 
murdered man.—Follow me, Budd!’ with which 
he went down-stairs, the gaunt immense constable 


one another in pursuit of both, 
There was a great crowd outside. Deal was 


a little place now, and the news of the murder— 
if aie it were—had spread with something of 
the rapidity of the sound of a gun. It was a 
sparkling morning, a small westerly draught 
rippling the sea into the flashing of diamonds 
under the soaring sun, the Downs filled with 
ships as on the previous day, the white front of 
the Foreland gleaming like silk upon the soft 
liquid azure past it, with, noblest sight of all, 
the line-of-battle ship, the central feature of the 
mass of craft, in the act of tripping her anchor 
and flashing into a broad surface of canvas with 
her long bowsprit and jib-booms to head to the 
north and east presently for a cruise as far as 
Heligoland. 

The instant the little justice of the peace made 
his appearance there arose a stormy hubbub of 
voices of men eager to point out the bloodstains, 
It was a tragedy that went too deep for merri- 
ment, yet one might have laughed at the eager 
postures of square-sterned boatmen bending in all 
directions in search of new links of the crimson 
chain of crime, as though a vessel full of treasure 
had gone to pieces close aboard the land on top of 
a furious inshore gale, and there were ducats and 
doubloons and pieces-of-eight in plenty to be found 
at the cost of a hunt amongst the shingle. So 
many inquiring eyes were sure to discover what 
was wanted. Stains unmistakably of blood could 
be followed at varying intervals from the pave- 
ment in front of the Lonely Star; then into the 


as though the burden of the body had proved 
too heavy, and the bearer had paused to rest ; 
afterwards, for a hundred paces, no sign; then 
half a score more of stains, that conducted the 
= to the timber extension that projected 
a little distance into the sea, and there of course 
the trail ended. Nothing could be more damni- 
fying in the theory they suggested than these 
links of blood, starting from the bedside, and 
terminating, so to speak, at the very wash of 
the water. It was universally concluded that 


unknown, who had slept with Mr Worksop, had 
murdered that unfortunate boatswain for the sake 


of the darkness of the night, had stealthily borne 
the corpse to the timber extension and cast it 
into the sea. 

Mr Jawker started off at a rapid pace, followed 


the apprehension of the tall young man with 
the long hair for wilful murder ; whilst a number 
of boatmen went to work with creeps or drags 
to search for the body in the vicinity of the 
beach ; but though they persevered in their efforts 
till noon, watched by hundreds of people ashore 
as well as by the innumerable ships’ crews who 
crowded the shrouds and tops to observe the 
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result of this patient dredging, nothing more 
than a very old anchor, which was supposed 
to have belonged to one of Tromp’s ships, was 
brought to light. 


OUR SPIRES AND SPIRELETS. 


THE closer we look at our ancient churches the 


did their best, in most instances, to hand down to 
us work that should be worth looking at. As we 
examine them, too, we must own much obligation 
to Time and Weather: for those inscrutable artists, 
following in the wake of the old Norman and 
Plantagenet masons, have softened the edges of 


enriching it besides with countless discs of sea- 
white, sea-green, and tawny-amber lichens no 
other craftsmen could design. The merit of these 
legacies from the past is perhaps most apparent 
when we look up to the lovely spires and spire- 
lets left us in such abundance. These lift up 
their heads with a dignity and appealing earnest- 
ness Which only good work suggests, and have 
charms that only centuries and sunshine can 
bestow. 

Our most beautiful spire is that of Salisbury 
Cathedral. 
feet from the pavement within the building, 
Midway in the splendid vista of clustered columns 
and graceful arches and shadowy aisles of the 
interior rise four mighty piers, over which is a 
stone-vaulted roof. On this open substructure is 
built a slender square tower of three tall stages, 
very light, yet rich with arcadings ; and from the 
topmost of these rises the octagonal tapering spire 
with its capstone, and its banner-like vane, dated 
1675, above it, and its metal cross above all, 
each edge of the slanting stonework is a line of 
bead-like enrichment, and three times in the 


ornament encircles the spire. At its base on the 
top of the highest stage of the tower is a richly 
wrought open-work parapet, with a spirelet at 
each angle. It is, of course, hollow, except for a 
stalwart framework of timber in twelve diminish- 
ing stages on which the stonework is laid. When 
we realise the extent of the labour required to 
raise all the stones to their high places, of the 
skill for their adjustment, and of the necessary 
precautions in the way of supports, bandages, and 
braces to receive and sustain the vast weight at 
its enormous height, we may indeed agree that 
it is a wonderful work. Sir Christopher Wren 
was called in as an expert to examine its con- 
dition in 1668. He mentions with admiration 
the circumstance that its height corresponds with 


more ready we shall be to admit our predecessors | 


the stonework, endued it with dove-like tones, | 


It rises to a height of four hundred | 


At | 


course of its height a wide band of quatrefoiled 


now to be seen in them, and ventured to add the 
marvellous needle. 

It is not unusual for spires to be after-thoughts. 
The spire of Shakespeare’s church, or, more 
exactly, of Holy Trinity Church, Stratford-on- 
Avon, is a case in point. This church is a very 
ancient edifice, probably dating from Saxon times, 
‘and certainly containing fragments of Norman 
work. It is cruciform in plan, and from the 
| intersection of the transepts with the nave and 

chancel rises a strong tower, which was evidently 
originally ‘concluded’ without a spire. In the 
| course of centuries, various portions of the fabric 
| have been rebuilt, and the work of the first 
builders taken down, There remains to us a 
large edifice chiefly of Perpendicular architecture 
| with spacious mullioned windows and_battle- 
| mented parapets. Tapering up from the centre 
| of the top of the tower in the last century was a 
| short stout spire on a timber framework covered 
with lead. This was eventually considered of 
inadequate importance, and was replaced in 1763 
by the very tall, thin, unbroached ‘extinguisher’ 
we now see. The grave old tower is eighty feet 
high, and this addition is eighty-three feet high. 
If the object of its erection was to ensure that the 
situation of the sacred shrine that contains the 
remains and the tomb of our greatest poet should 
be seen by all comers from as great a distance as 
possible, it has answered its purpose, for, from 
the windings of the river, which flows past the 
churchyard, over the lime-trees that form the 
interlaced green avenue to the church door, over 
the prosaic chimney-stacks of the houses in the 
pleasant town, and from all the low-lying mea- 
dows around in which Shakespeare wandered, it 
is a conspicuous object. 

The spires on Warkworth and Newbiggen 
churches in Northumberland are also atfter- 
thoughts—though very antique and hoary after- 
thoughts. The towers of both structures were 
finished without them, probably that they might 
be used for observation, if not for defence, like 
some of the other church towers on the same 
Sorder ; and it was not till a century, or longer, 
had elapsed that they were capped with spires. 
Both are at the west end of their respective 
edifices, but that at Warkworth is nearly twice 
the size of the other, and besides being broached, 
or sloped from the square of its base into its octa- 
gonal taper, has three stages of small gablets. 
We may see the need for them both; for Wark- 
worth Church is situated on the Coquet, on a site 
so low that it would be quite undiscernible from 
the adjacent country but for the spire ; and New- 
biggen is on a rocky coast where a lofty landmark 
is of the greatest value to mariners. 

For the most part, however, preparations for a 
spire are made from the foundations, To take 
Kettering Church, in Northamptonshire, as a fine 
example, we may notice that the tower and spire 
are treated so independently of the rest of the 
structure that they might have been intended to 


Th 


the length of the edifice, and adds that, though it be isolated from it. The tower from the floor of 
is a hundred and fifty feet high in itself, without , the nave to its summit measures eighty-eight feet 
counting the height of the tall tower on which it} high; and the spire measures eighty-eight feet 
is raised, it is but nine inches thick. His impres-| high without including the vane. Although the 
sion was that the original architect intended to | ancient architect was aware of the effect of dis- 
‘conclude’ the tower without a spire, and that it) tance in diminishing the appearance of size, and 
must have been a successor who tied the walls | gave his beautifully ornamented  string-courses 
together with the immense iron braces and straps | uniformity by arranging they should get larger 
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| and the churches at Stamford chose for theirs. 
| Then he began to build his tower before he built 
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and larger as they approached the summit, he 
made the tapering lines of his spire perfectly 
straight, thus placing his practice against the 
theory that to produce the effect of straight lines 
at a great height they must be slightly curved 
outwards. He chose the same stone for his struc- 
ture that the builders of Peterborough Cathedral 


the nave, about twenty-five feet square, with a | 


| grand arched doorway enclosed within a square | 
| head on the western side of it, and a staircase 


winding up in one angle of it. He made a floor | 
for the bell-ringers within, and another floor 
above that, and then a third floor for the belfry, 
and placed mighty corbels at the base of the spire, 
on which it is supposed he intended the bells 


' should be suspended for repairs. And then he | 
/ commenced his geometrically perfect spire with 


stonework that was fourteen inches thick at first, 
but diminished to six inches by the time it was | 


| nine feet high. At each angle of the base he | 


placed loopholed turrets, and round it a battle- 


| mented parapet, also loopholed, and provided , 
| with gargoyles to carry off the rain. He gave it | 
_ three tiers of dormers of graduated dimensions, | 


the lowermost being divided into three lights, the | 


| second into two lights, and the third having one 


, Cathedral are of superb beauty. Norwich Cathe- 
, dral and St Mary Redcliff, Bristol, have also fine 


| rare fate of falling down and being rebuilt. 


@, 


| ing, if not alluring. Indeed, look in what direc- 


light only ; and up each ascending line of the 
octagon to its neck he placed rows of crockets. 
He finished the capstone with ornamental iron- 
work surmounted by a cock, which has since been 
superseded by a banner-vane. Veritably, a noble 
piece of the old English architecture of an old 
English country town ! 

Grantham spire, the summit of which is two 
hundred and seventy-three feet high, and Boston | 
‘stump’ are two remarkable examples in Lincoln- 
shire ; and the ‘three tall spires’ of Coventry, all 
lately restored or rebuilt, are as well known as 
the compassionate Lady Godiva. The twisted 
spire of Chesterfield, in Derbyshire, is also of con- 
siderable interest. The three spires of Lichfield 


spires ; and Chichester spire has experienced the 


Stoke-Pogis Church, the centre of the scene of 
Gray’s Elegy, has a spire comparatively lowly and 
quite rustic in its homeliness by the side of these ; | 
but still, by virtue of its associations, very pleas- | 


| 


tion we may, these monuments of the prowess of 
our builders in ‘the merry days of old’ are to be 
met with. Glasgow has a graceful example in the 
grand Cathedral, rising with the tower two hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet into the air. Edinburgh 
also has a fine specimen in the spire of the General 
Assembly Hall. 

As the very earliest churches had no bells, and 
therefore no belfries, there were no spires. When 
bells were first used to summon worshippers they | 
were small, and were suspended in small bell- 
turrets, or bell-cots. After large bells were made, 
high and rich and imposing steeples were erected 
for their reception, Communities vied with each | 
other to make them as magnificent as possible and 
in the number of bells they placed in them. | 
They seem in early instances to have been placed 
at the west end of churches, probably in continua- | 
tion of the custom in vogue before they were | 


required of placing strong towers there for the 
purpose of defence. Eventually, central towers 
were adopted, in cruciform buildings especially. 
These combined the purpose of a belfry with the 
addition of a vast open space in the interior, which 
gave light and grandeur to it. Small edifices may 
have been content with low conical spires or spire- 
lets in these remote times; but as years passed, 
succeeding builders made them more and more 
pointed, or needle-like, and generally of the same 
height as the towers on which they were placed. 
Every church tower was either finished with a 
spire or intended to be so finished at a future 
time. London when seen from a distance is said 
to have presented the aspect of a forest of spires. 
There were particular laws of construction always 
carried out, which need not be described except 
to mention that much of the sober, soaring, light 
and picturesque effect of their outlines is the 
result of the clever treatment of the transition 
from the square of the tower to the form of the 
pyramidal octagon. Recorded particulars con- 
cerning their erection are extremely rare; but 
more frequently in old churchwardens’ accounts 
there are entries in which mention is made of 
them. For instance, the churchwardens of Lud- 
low recorded in 1545: ‘In primis payd for a key 
to the dore that goothe up into the stiple ijd.’ 
And again, in 1550: ‘To Thomas Season for 
gowinge up into the stiple ij. wyndy nyghtes to 
save the glase ther in the wyndowis, xd” The 
materials used differed according to the locality of 
their erection. Besides stone and timber covered 
with lead, we have examples covered with slates, 
and others with oaken shingles. This last cover- 
ing is seen only on the spires of village churches 
in our southernmost counties. 

The Great Fire of London caused the downfall 
of many noble spires in the metropolis ; and the 
rebuilding that succeeded it, which included the 
reconstruction of fifty churches, inaugurated a 
new style of steeple. A preference for classic 
architecture had become the order of the day. 
On the classic temple-like structure that took the 
place of the old medieval building that had stood 
for five or six hundred years, adapting itself by 
additions to the needs of its succeeding centuries, 
the architects of the period placed loggia upon 
loggia, often formed of columns arranged in circles, 
or in octagons, or in squares with the angles cut 
off or canted, one above the other, which were 
surmounted by cupolas or obeliscal spirelets, with 
a ball and cross above all. The details and out- 
lines were varied in each case, with columns, caps, 
cornices, consoles, pediments, vases, urns, lunettes, 
festoons of flowers, and rusticated work ; but the 
general character of them all is that which we 
identify as the style of St Paul’s, with its colon- 
nades, dome, cupola, and gilded ball. Walpole 
called one of these new steeples a ‘masterpiece of 
absurdity.’ Some of them have double bases and 
double columns; and all of them were much 
admired, generally, by the art patrons of the day, 
who described them as chaste, elegant, and 
majestically simple. 

Removed by two centuries from the battle of 
the styles, we can see the beauties of both dispas- 
sionately. And whether we look at our wealth 
of spires of the old Plantagenet times, or of this 
Renaissance of the manner of building in the days 
of the Cwsars, we must echo the sentiment of 
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Carlyle, who, alluding to the trade of his father, 
wrote: ‘A noble craft it is, that of a mason. O 
Time! O Time! wondrous and fearful art thou, 
yet there is in man what is above thee.’ 


A BEGGING 


Ir was the breakfast hour at the Leys, a small 
country-house near the country town of Harsdale, 
in Greenshire. The owner of the house, Hilton 
Juler, Esq., was seated with his wife and children 
at the breakfast table, alternately using his knife 
and fork and fingering a little heap of letters 
which he had taken out of the postbag before 
sitting down. One of these, being directed in 
a strange handwriting, fixed his attention for a 
moment; but he left it and all the others 
unopened until breakfast was over. He then 
passed one or two of them to his wife, and with 
a merry face tossed one over to his eldest daughter 
with ‘There he is again; thicker than ever, 
Presently, he came again to the unfamiliar hand- 
writing, and opening the envelope, read the 
contents carefully. 

‘Just look at that, Mary,’ said he, as he handed 
the letter to his wife. Taking it, she read as 
follows : 


LETTER. 


SHEPPERTON-ON-THAMES. 

Dear Srr—I venture, though personally a 
stranger to you, to solicit your kindest attention 
to the following circumstances. The respected 
vicar of our parish, the Rev. James Barforth, 
has so often spoken to me of you and of your 
close friendship in your university days, that I 
feel sure you would wish to know of his diffi- 
culties. 


formance of any duty. The medical man has 
urged that Mr Barforth must not spend the spring 
in England, but at Mentone or in Algeria. We 
have started a subscription in the parish to enable 
him to follow this salutary advice, and we hope 


_ to raise at least one hundred pounds for this 
' most worthy object. 
; own very slender means contributed ten pounds, 
, though in order to do this I shall be compelled 
| to forego my own summer vacation. 
| ask if you would be disposed to help a poor 
parish in a work of benevolence towards a very | 


I have myself out of my 
I write to 


deserving man of God? I need not say, sir, that 
my present action is unknown to our dear vicar, 
and it is only because I happen to have heard 
that you were fellow-collegians at Oxford that 
I venture to trespass on your kindness. You will 
see from the enclosed list of subscribers that the 


movement commands the sympathy of all classes | 
of persons, some of the poorest having gladly con- | 


tributed their mite.—Awaiting the honour of a 
reply, and trusting it will be favourable, I am, 
your obedient servant, 

Henry TWIDALs, vicar’s churchwarden. 


‘What a nice letter! How kind of them!’ 
exclaimed Mrs Juler as she handed the epistle 
back. ‘Of course, dear, you will send them some- 
thing.’ 

‘Well, yes; it seems a deserving case,’ he 
replied. ‘I remember Barforth well as a man 
of quite unusual ability. How he has managed 


Three months ago he was seized with | 
rheumatic fever, and incapacitated for the per- | 


imagine. A man of good family too.—Well, I’ll 
send him a couple of guineas.’ 

Gathering up his letters, Mr Juler retired to 
his private room ; and amongst the letters sent 
off that evening was one directed to Henry 
Twidale, Esq., with a cheque for two guineas 
enclosed, and a promise of a similar amount if 
it should be found needful. By return of post 
came a brief acknowledgment and thanks for the 
promise of further help, which, however, should 
not be claimed without absolute necessity. Mr 
| Juler thereupon ceased to think of the matter. 
But a few weeks afterwards another letter came 
from the benevolent churchwarden, saying that 
the poverty of the parish must be his excuse for 
| asking for the fulfilment of the promise of further 
help, especially as their dear vicar’s health was 
improving so slowly. Now, this second letter 
arrived just as Mr Juler was starting for London, 
and he had only time to thrust his unopened 
letters into his pocket before he and his wife 
drove to the country station, two miles away. 

On arriving at King’s Cross, he drove to his hotel, 
| where he left Mrs Juler. He then proceeded to 
keep an appointment in the City. This detained 
; him until, as he walked up Ludgate Hill, he saw 
that the clock of St Paul’s pointed to five minutes 
to four, Wishing to attend evening prayer in the 

vathedral, he mounted the steps, and secured a 
place just in time to rise with the rest of the con- 
gregation as the clergy and choristers took their 
| places. During the singing of the anthem he hap- 
| pened to catch sight of a clergyman standing a 
| short distance from him whose face seemed familiar. 
At the close of the service he looked more care- 
fully, and recognised his old college friend. 
Making his way to him, he said: ‘ How are you, 
Barforth? J’m glad to see you are able to get 
about. I suppose you’ll soon be off to Mentone ? 
But really you haven’t much of the delicate 
invalid in your looks,’ 

The clergyman, with a smiling rosy face and 
|a firm grip of the hand, said: ‘Why, whatever 
/do you mean? Mentone? That’s about the last 
place I should think of. Time enough to go there 
when I’m used up.’ 

‘Well, but you ave used up, are you not?’ said 
Mr Juler. ‘Haven't you just recovered from 
rheumatic fever 0” 

‘No, indeed.—Where have you heard that 
tale?’ 

They had by this time arrived at the door of 
the north transept, and as they passed out Mr 
Juler said: ‘Why, I’ve just sent something 
towards your expenses to a warmer climate. I 
was told you had been ill, and a change was 
imperative.’ 

‘You astonish me, was the reply. ‘I was 
never better in my life, nor in better spirits. 
Here have I just been offered a large London 
incumbency; and I’m up now to settle matters 
before coming to reside here.’ 

‘But haven't you a churchwarden named 
Twidale ?” 

‘No, was the decisive answer. ‘One of my 
wardens is named Jones, the other is very pro- 
perly named Church. I know nothing of a 
Twidale’ 

Upon this Mr Juler felt sure he had been 
‘duped. Producing the letter he had received 
that morning, he gave his friend the history of 
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it. Mr Barforth at once pronounced the whole 
thing a fraud. The next step obviously was to 
put the matter in the hands of the police, who 
advised that Mr Juler should send some reply 
to the last letter, and they would watch the 
post-office at Shepperton with the hope of captur- 
ing the delinquent. 

Now, Shepperton is a village about twenty 
miles out of London, and is composed of one 
street, three lanes, a church, and two shops. At 
one of these the post-office is kept. The day 
after the rencounter at St Paul’s, a middle-aged | 
man dressed in respectable gray entered the shop 
and accosted the proprietor, telling him that he 
was a detective from London and should need 
his help in certain matters. 

‘I suppose, he said, ‘you’ve no one in the 
place named Twidale ?’ 

‘No, said the postmaster. ‘But three weeks 
ago a strange gent come in and said as how his 
name were Twidale, and he expected a letter in 
a day or two, and would I keep it till he called | 
for it, as he were only a-visiting here at present. | 
So the letter come, and I gave it him,’ 

‘Ah! said the other. ‘I thought so.—Well, 
he’s coming again, and I shall want you to help 
to identify him. And if you can quarter me in 
your house, I shall be glad? 

As this could be arranged, he took up his abode 
there, and instructed the nage to give him 
a signal when Mr Twidale came on the scene. 
This happened the very next day. That morning, 
Mr Juler’s letter had arrived, and upon being 
inquired for, it was, after a little delay, handed to 
Henry Twidale, Esq. 
aged gentleman entered the shop with a mild 
‘How do you do?’ and quietly asked for a postage 
stamp. Mr Twidale had opened his letter and 
read it hurriedly ; then saying, ‘I shall call again 
early next week,’ he left the shop, being followed 
by the gentleman in gray, who had stayed to affix 
his stamp to a letter, and who never lost sight of 
his prey till he saw him enter a respectable house 
in a quiet street in Bloomsbury. levies run his 
fox to earth, the detective hurried to the nearest 
— court and procured a warrant for the appre- 

ension of Henry Twidale, Esq. 

Meanwhile, behind the doors of the quiet house 
in Bloomsbury Mr Twidale had been welcomed 
by a pleasant lady and two children, and was 
soon seated with them at the tea-table. All the 


At that moment a middle- | 


while Black Care and Nemesis were approach- 
ing rapidly; and before a full hour had passed, 
Nemesis in very unclassical gray tweed uncere- 
moniously pushed past the servant who had | 
answered his knock, and entered the sitting-room 
unannounced. 

‘Excuse me,’ said the detective ; ‘I’m sorry to 
disturb you; but I’ve some very particular busi- 
ness with you, Mr Twidale. Will you step into 
the passage a moment ?’ 

‘Twidale!’ said the other. ‘What do you 
mean? You certainly use no ceremony. You’d 
better leave this room at once, if you don’t want 
to be kicked out.’ 

‘Now look here, Mister; this won’t do with me. 
I don’t like to put a lady about ; but if you won't 
come outside, I must tell my business here.’ 

‘Confound your impudence! You’ve come to 
the wrong house, evidently. My name is John- 
son.’ 


‘Yes,’ said the detective ; ‘I know that. But 
you were Twidale this afternoon at Shepperton 
post-office.’ 

The brazen front of Mr Johnson shook a little 
at this home-thrust. His wife, who stood looking 
at each in turns, here said: ‘Whatever does this 
mean? My husband has been in his office in the 


| City all day, and has not been near Shepperton.— 


I must request you, sir, to leave this house.’ 

‘Now, don’t you trouble yourself, maam, My 
business is with this man here ; and if you don’t 
know where he’s been to-day, there’s no call for 
you to know at present.’ 

Mr Johnson still continuing obdurate, the 
detective said at last: ‘Well, I’m a police-officer, 
and I’ve got a warrant to arrest you on a charge 
of obtaining money under false pretences; and 
there’s a cab at the door if you like to come 
quietly.’ 

The poor wife, unable to credit her hearing, 


and unspeakably shocked and terrified, fell faint- 


ing into a chair, and recovered consciousness only 
to find her husband gone, her children weeping 
for they knew not what, and her home shadowed 
and desolate. ‘Women must weep,’ sang Kingsley ; 
but there is a sadder weeping than that of wives 
who find their husbands’ corpses ‘out on the 
shining sand.’ As the Nemesis in gray rode along 
with Henry Twidale, Esq., by his side, he remem- 
bered the stricken home he had left, and the 
thought curiously connected itself with a_ brief 
sentence he had learned when a schoolboy, and 
the din of London streets could not prevent these 
words from passing again and again through his 
mind, ‘The way of transgressors is hard, is 
hard,’ 

Mr Twidale at his trial found the evidence alto- 
gether too much for him. It came out that he 
had for years been a professional beggar, with 
numberless aliases, with an extraordinary skill in 
the combination of circumstances, and with a 
facile pen which had been his chief instrument in 
wheedling contributions from a benevolent and 
gullible public. He met with a richly deserved 
punishment; but when Mr Juler and Mr Barforth 
learned how the man’s wife had lived in ignor- 
ance of his profession, they did what they could to 
soften for her the heavy blow, and procured for 
her employment and a home. 


a 


MUSING. 


WuHEN o’er the soul the twilight of sweet musing 
Comes stealing, and the day of Thought is done, 
And Action lies—the fiery circuit run— 
Its restless heat in restful languor losing, 
There floating pass, the outward sense abusing, 
Fair dreams of hopes fulfilled and joy begun, 
Refracted glories of some hidden sun, 
That lure the spirit onward to its choosing : 
Then comes again the sound of happy laughter, 
Then comes again the sight of glistening tears, 
To mock the dusty labour of the years, 
Which strive to bar the Past from the Hereafter. 
So lights and shadows, ever mingling, roll 
In tender twilight musings o’er the soul. 

J. J. Hatpane Bunreess, 


noster Row, LonpDon, and 339 High Street, EDINBURGH. 
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